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cottages, cities, all sunk away into oblivion, 


LUCY OF THE FOLD. 


and Harry Howard felt as if wafted off on the 
wings of a spirit, and set down in a land be- 


Many a tame tradition, embalmed in a fewlyond the sea; foreign to all he had before ex- 


pathetic verses, lives for ages, while the re 


-|perienced, yet in its perfect and endless beau- 


membrance of the most affecting incidents, tojty, appealing every hour more tenderly and 
which genius has allied no general emotion,|strongly to a spirit awakened to new power, 
fades like the mist, and leaves heart-rending|and revelling in new emotion.—In that cot- 


grief undeplored. 


Elements and dirges might/tage he took up his abode. Ina few wecks 


indeed have well been sung amidst the green|came a library of books, in all languages, and 
ruins of yonder cottage, that looks now almostithere was much wondering talk over all the 
like a fallen wall—at best, the remnants of alcountryside, about the mysterious young stran- 
cattle-shed shaken down by the storm. ‘T'wen-jger who now lived at the Fold. 


ty years ago—how short a time in National 
rivate sorrows! 


history—how long in that of 


Every day, and when he chose to absent 


would have thought that the funeral could/more beautiful in his imagination. Who Mr. 


have never been forgotten. 


But stop now the 
shepherd on the hill, and ask him who lived 


of old in that nook, and chance is, he knowsjthat he was of genteel birth, and all with 
not even their name, much less the story of}whom he had ever conversed in his elegant 
theirafflictions. ‘That farmhouse was inhabit-jamenity, could have sworn that a youth so 
ed by Allen Fleming, his wife, and an only|bland and free, and with such a voice and 
child, known familiarly in her own small world,|such eyes, would not have injured the hum- 


by the name of Lucy of the Fold. 


In almost|blest of God’s creatuses, much less such a 


every vale among the mountains, there is itsicreature as Lucy of the Fold. It was indeed 


peculiar pride—some one creature to whom 


even so—for, before the long summer days 


nature has been especially kind, and whosel|were gone, he, who had never had a sister, 
personal beauty, sweetness of disposition, and/loved her even as if he had slept on the same 


felt superiority of mind and manner, single her|/maternal bosom. 


Father or mother he now 


out, unconsciously, as an object of attraction|}had none—indeed scarcely one near relation; 
and praise,making her the May-day Queenjalthough he was rich in this world’s riches, 


of the unending year. 


Such a darling was|but in them poor, in comparison with the no- 


Lucy Fleming, ere she had finished her thir-/ble end. wments that nature had lavished up- 
teenth year; and strangers who had heard ofjon his mind. His guardians took little heed 


her loveliness, often dropped in, as if by acci 
dent, to see the Beauty of Rydalmere. 


-jof the splendid, but wayward youth; and 
Herjknew not now whither his fancies had carried 


parents rejoiced in their child; nor was there/him; were it even to some savage land. ‘Thus. 
any reason why they should dislike the ex-|the Fold became to him the one dearest roof 


pression of delight and wonder, with which sojunder the roof of Heaven. 


All the simple 


niany regarded her.—She was as a woodlandion-goings of that humble home, love and im- 
bird, but as fond of her nest too; and whenjagination beautified into poesy ; and all the 
there was nothing near to disturb, her life was}rough or coarse edges of lowly life, were soft- 


almost a perpetual hymn. 


From joy to sad-lened awaytin the light of genius that trans- 


ness, and from sadness to joy ; from silence tomuted every thing on which it fell; while all 
song, and from song to silence; from stillness|the silent intimations which nature gave there 


tike that of the butterfly on the flower, to mo- 


of her primal sympathies, in the hut as fine 


tion like that of the same creature, wavering|and forceful as in the hall, showed to his ex- 
in the sunshine over the woodtop, was to Lucy|cited spirit pre-eminently beautiful, and chain- 
as welcome a change, as the change of lightsjed it tothe hearth, around which was read the 
und shadows, breezes and calms, in the moun-|morning and evening prayer. 


tain-country of her birth. 


What wild schemes does not love imagine, 


One summer day, a youthful stranger ap-land in the face of every impossibility, achieve! 
peared at the door of the house, and after an\« I will take Lucy to myself, if it should be in 
hour’s stay, during which Lucy was from|place of all the world. I will myself breathe 


home, asked if they would let him have lodg- 


light over her being till in a new spring it 


ings with them for a few months: a single|shall be adorned with living flowers that fade 
room for bed and books: and that he wouldinot away, perennial and self renewed. In a 


take lis meals with the family. Enthusiastic 


few years that bright, docile creature, siall 


boy! to him poetry had been the light of life, have the soul of a very angel, and then, before 
nor did ever hero of poetry belong more en-jGod, and at his holy altar, mine shall she be- 
tirely than he to the world of imagination.!come forever; here and hereafter; in this 
He come intothe free mountain region, from|paradise of earth, and if more cetestial be, in 


_ the confinement of college walls, and his spir-|the 
it was expanded within him like the rainbow. 
No eyes had he for realities; all nature was 


aradise of Heaven.” 
Thus two summers and two winters wheel- 
ed away into the past; and in the change, im- 


seen in the light of fancy; nor a single object/perceptible from day to day, but glorious at 


at sunrise and sunset the same. All was beau- 
tiful within the circle of the green hill tops, 
whether shrouded in the soft mists, or clearly 
outlined in a cloudless sky. Home, friends, 


last, wrought on Lucy’s nature by communi- 
cation with an individual so prodigally endow- 
ed, scarcely couldtheir parents believe it was 
\their same child except that she was dutiful 


as before, as affectionate, and as fond of all 
the familiar objects, dead or living, round and 
about her birth-place. She had now grown 
to woman’s stature ; tall, though she scarcely 
seemed so, except when among her playmates ; 


father or mother, of his love. 
jthat he felt towards Lucy, there must have. 
‘been some other word than love. Tenderness, 


and in her maturing loveliness, fulfilling and 
far more than fulfilling the fair promise of her 
childhood. Never once had the young stran- 
ger—stranger no more—spoken to daughter, 
Indeed for all 


which was almost pity, an affection that was 
often sad, wonder at her surpassing beauty, 


himself from his haunts among the hills, eve-|nor less at her unconsciousness of its power; 
all tongues were speaking of the death thatjry hour, was Lucy before the young poet’s admiration of her spiritual qualities, that ever 
there befel: and to have seen the weeping, youjeyes; and every hour did her beauty ore up to meet instruction as if alreddy form- 


ed; and that heart-throbbing that stirs the 


Howard was, or even indeed if that were his|blood of youth when the innocent eyes it loves 
real name, no one knew; but none doubted are beaming in the twilight through smiles or 


through tears; these and a thousand other 
feelings, and above all, the creative faculty of 
a poet’s soul, now constituted his very being, 
when Lucy was in his presence, nor forsook 
him when he was alone among the mountains. 

In spring, Mr. Howard went away for a few 
months, it was said to the great city of Lon- 
don; and on his return at midsummer Lucy 
was to be his bride. They parted with a few 
peaceful tears, and though absent were still to- 
gether. And now a letter came to the Fold, 
saying that before another Sabbath he would 
be atthe Fold. <A few beautiful fields in East- 
dale, long mortgaged beyond their fee-simple 
by the hard working statesman from whom 
they reluctantly were passing away, had mean- 
while been purchased by Mr. Howard, and in 
that cottage they were to abide, till they had 
built for themselves a house, a little farther 
up the side of the sylvan hill, below the sha- 
dow of the Crag. Lucy saw the Sabbath of 
his return and its gokleif sun, but it was in her 
mind’s eye only, for ere it was to descend be- 
hind the hills, she was not to be among the 
number of living things. 
Up Forest-Ullswater the youth had come 
by the light of the setting sun; and as he 
crossed the mountains to Grassmere, by the 
majestic pass of the solitary Hawse, still as 
every new star arose in Heaven, with it arose 
as lustrous a new emotion from the bosom of 
his betrothed. ‘The midnight hour had been 
fixed for his return to the Fold, and as he 
reached the cliffs above Whitemos, lo! accord- 
ing to agreement, a light was burning in the 
low widow, the very planet of love. It seem- 
ed to sheda bright serenity over all the vale, 
and the moon-glittering waters of Rydalmere 
were as an image of life, pure, lonely, undis- 
turbed, and at the pensive hour how profound ! 
“ Blessing and praise be to the gracious God, 
who framed my spirit so to delight in his 
beautiful and glorious creation: Dlessing and 
praise to the Holy One, for the boon of my 
Lucy’s innocent and religious love!” Prayers 
crowded fast into his soul, and tears of joy feil 
from his eyes, as he stood at the threshhold, 
almost afraid, in the trembling of life-deep af- 
fection, to meet her first embrace. 

In the silence, he heard sobs and sighs, and 
one or two long, deep groans. Then in anoth- 


ier moment he saw through the open door 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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of the room where Lucy used to sleep, sever-jcorpse?”——He became stricken with a sort of 
a! figures, moving to and fro in the light, andjpalsy ; and, being let out to the open air, was 
a figure upon its knees; who else could it be,!laid down, seemingly as dead as her within, on 
but her father! Unnoticed, he bécame one of|the green daisied turf, where, beneath the 
the pale-faced company; and there he beheldishadow of the sycamore they had so often sat, 
her on her bed, mute and motionless, her face/holding up beautiful visions of a long and bliss- 
covered with a deplorable beauty : eyes closed,|ful life ! 
and her hands clasped upon her breast! ‘Dead,| The company assembled; but not before his 
dead, dead,’ muttered in his ringing ears ajleyes; the bicr was lifted up and moved away 
voice from the tombs, and he fell down in theldown the sylvan slope, and away round the 
midst of them with great violence upon thejhead of the lake, and over the wooden bridge, 
floor. accompanied, here and there, as it passed the 
Encircled with arms that lay around him,|way side houses on the road to Grassmere, by 
softer and silkier far than flower-wreaths onjthe sound of Psalms, but he saw, he heard it 
the neck of a child who has laid him downjnot, when the last sound of the spade reboun- 
from play,was he when he awoke from that fit,|ded from the smooth arch of the grove, he 
lying even on his own maiden’s bed, and with-|was not by, but all the while he was lying 
in her very bosom, that beat yet, although)where they had left him, with one or two 
soon about to beatno more! At that blest|pitying dalesmen at his head and feet. When 


tal agitation, bordering on distraction. Her 
departed love, she said, had appeared to her 
in the night, and most peremptorily ordered 
her to enter the vault where his remains were 
deposited, and have the coffin opened. Mr. 
Fisher remonstrated with her on the absurdity 
of the idea; he said that the intensity of her 
sorrow had impaired her intellect; that the 
phantom was the mere creature of her imagin- 
ation ; and begged of her at least to postpone 
to some future period her intended visit to the 
corpse of her husband. The lady acquiesced 
for that time in his request ; but the two suc- 
ceeding mornings, the angry spirit of her spouse 
stood at her bedside, and with loud menaces 
repeated his command. Fisher, therefore, sent 
to the sexton, and matters being arranged, the 
weeping widow and her friend attended in the 
dismal vault ; the coffin was opened with much 


awakening moment, he might have thought hejhe awoke again and rose up, the Cottage ofjsolemnity and the faithful matron stooped down 


saw the first glimpse of light of the morning|the Fold was as if she never had been born, 
after his marriage-day, for her face was turn-|for she had vanished forever and aye, and 
ed towards his heart, and, with her faint|sixteen years smiling life was all extinguished 
breathings, he felt the touch of tears. Notlin dust! 

tears alone now bedimmed those eyes, for} Weeks and months passed on, and still 
tears he could have kissed away, but the blue/there was a vacant wildness in his eyes, and 
lids were heavy with something that was notla mortal ghastliness over his face, inexpress- 
slumber; the orbs themselves were scarcelylive of a reasonable soul. 


and kissed the clay-cold lips of her adored 
husband. Having reluctantly parted from the 
beloved corpse, she spent the remainder of the 
day in silent anguish. On the succeeding morn- 
ing, Fisher (who intended to sail for England 
on that day) called to bid his afflicted friend 
adieu. The maid-servant told him that the 


It scarcely seemedjlady had not yet arisen. “ Tell her to get up,” 


visible; and her voice, it was gone, to be heardithat he knew where he was, or in what part)said Fisher, “I wish to give her a few words 
never again, till in the choir of white robedjof the earth, yet when left by himself, he ne-\of consolation and advice before my depar- 


spirits, that sing at the right hand of God! 


ver sought to move beyond the boundaries ofture.” “ Ah, sir!” said the smiling girl, “it 


Yet no one doubted that she knew him—jthe Fold.—During the first glimmerings ofwould be a pity to disturb the new married 
him who had dropped down, like a superiorlremaining reason, he would utter her name, couple so carly in the morning!” “ What new 


being, from another sphere, on the innocencelover and over many times, with a mournful:married couple?” “My mistress, sir, was mar- 
of her simple childhood; had taught her tolvoice, but still he knew not that she was dead; ricd lastnight.” “Married! Impossible! What, 
know so much of her own soul; to love herjthen he began to caution them all to treadjthe lady who adored her deceased husband, 


parents with a profounder and more holy love ;jsoftly, for that sleep had fallen upon her, and 
to see, in characters more divine, Heaven’sjher fever in its blessed balm might abate; 


who was visited nightly by his ghost, and who 
lyesterday so fervently kissed the corpse ?—~ 


promises of forgivness to every contrite heart, 
and a life of perfect blessedness beyond death 
and the grave! 


then with groans too affecting to be borne by Surely you jest.” “Qh, sir,” said the maid, 
those who had heard them, he would ask why,;“ my late master, poor man, on his death-bed, 


A smile that shown over herjsince she was dead, God had the cruelty to 


face the moment she had been brought toj/keep him, her husband in life, and finally and 


know that he had come at last, and was nigh 
at hand, and that never left it while her bosom 


last of all, he imagined himself in Grassmere 
Church yard, and clasping a little mound on 


moved, no, not for all the three days and nights|the green, which it was evident he thought 


that he continued to sit beside the beautiful 
corpse, when father and mother were forget- 
ting their cares in sleep; that smile told all 


who stood around, watching her departure, 


was her grave, he wept over it for hours and 


head, and sometimes all at once broke out in- 


neighbor, friend, priest, parent, and him thelreturned, and after long convulsions, left him 
suddenly distracted and desolate, that, in the/lying as if stone dead! As for his bodily frame, 


very moment of expiration, she knew him 


when Lucy’s father lifted it up in his arms, little 


well, and was recommending him and his af-jheavier was it than a bundle of withered fern. 


fiictions to the pity of him who died to save 


sinners! 


Nobody supposed that one so miserably at- 
tenuated and ghost-like could for maay days 


‘Three days and three nights, we have said,'be alive, yet not till the earth had revolved 


Cid he sit beside her, who so soon was to have 


seven times round the sun, did that body die, 


been his bride, and come or go who would in-jand then it was buried far, far away from the 
ta the room, he saw them not; his sight was/Fold, the banks of the Rydal water, and the 
xed on the winding sheet, eyeing it withoutisweet mountains of Westmoreland; for after 
a single tear, from feet to forchead, and some-|passing like a shadow through many foreign 


times looking up to heaven. 


As men forgot-jlands, he ceased his pilgrimage in Palestine, 


ten in dungeons have lived miserably longjeven beneath the shadow of Mount Sion, and 
without food, so did he; and so he would have/was laid with a lock of beautiful hair, which 
‘lone, on and on to the most far off funeral day./from the place it held, strangers knew to have 
From that one chair, close to the bed side, he|belonged to one dearly beloved—close to his 
never rose. Night after night, when all thelheart, on which it had lain so long, and was 


val: was hushed, he never slept. Through 


to moulder away in darkness together, by a 


one of the mid-nights there had been a great|Christian hand and in a Christian Sepulchre. 


thunder ‘storm, the lightning smiting a cliff 


close to the cottage but it seemed that he heard 


it not; and during the floods of next day, to 


Aim the roaring vale was silent. On the 


THE GHOST AND CONJUGAL FIDELITY. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Mr. Samue! Fisher, the inventor of the gold- 


morning of the funeral, the old people, foren snuff; was acquainted with a widow lady of 


now they scemed to be old, wept to see him'excellent character, who resided in Cork.— 
‘itting unconscious beside their dead child ;\This lady was inconsolable for the death of 
for each remaining hour had now its own sad:her husband; the day was spent by her in 
office.—Three large specks suddenly alighted'sighs and lamentations, and her pillow at 
on the face of the corpse: and then off, and night was moistened with the tears of sorrow. 
en, and away, and returning was heard the|Her husband, her dear husband, was the con- 
Sazzing wt large heil flies, attracted by beau jtinual theme of her discourse, and she seemed 
*y in its corruption. “Ha, ha!” startling up,|to live for no other object but to recite his 
he cried in horror, “what birds of prey are'praises, and deplore his loss. One morning. 
“hese, whom Satan hath sent to devour the‘her friend Fisher found her in a state of men- 


made my mistress promise that she would 
never marry any man after his decease, till he 
and she should mect again, (which the good 
man no doubt thought would never happen till 
they met in Heavcn,) and you know, my dear 
sir, you kindly introduced them to each other, 


hours, and kissed it, and placed a stone at its/face to face, yesterday. My mistress, sir, sends 


you her compliments and thanks, together with 


to fits of laughter, till the hideous fainting fits|this bride-cake, to distribute among your young 


friends.”’ 


Dress anv Distress.—Nothing is talked 
of in the fashionable circles of Brighton but 
the grand fancy dress ball, which took place 
on Monday last. The dress of Miss Wickham, 
the rich heiress, cost upwards of 1060 guineas. 
As an instance of the magnificent splendor dis- 
played at the late Cheltenham fancy ball, for 
the benefit of the Dispensary, the diamonds 
and other jewels with which the dress of one 
lady was nearly covered, were valued at up- 
wards of £7,000.—[From two Provincial pa- 
pers we extract these paragraphs.] One lady 
wears a dress which cost $5,600, and another 
wears $35,000 worth of diamonds !—Here isa 
melancholy waste of riches. It is idle, how- 
ever, to moralize over such vanities. ‘They 
belong to the old societies, and are inseparable 
fromthem. But in Great Britain, where three 
fourths of the artisans and nine tenths of the 
Irish peasantry are starving, these instances of 
the unequal distribution of wealth, and of its 
gross misemployment, afford matter of very 
serious reflection, Who could blame a legion 
of tattered famished wretches for wresting 
lsome of these diamonds to support their still 
more wretched wives and children? 


Lady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, kill- 
ed herself with painting. She bedaubed her- 
self with white so as to stop perspiration — 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague was more pru- 
dent. She went often into the hot bath to 
scrape off the paini, which was almost ox 
thick as plaster on a wall. 


| 
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FEDIALE BICGRAPEHY. , jed by “ Early lessons,” and Hymns in Prose,” |for herself, the passage to the tomb :—she felt 
for children. None of her works is a fairerjand hailed its progress as a release from lan- 
Lucy AIKIN, a distinguished writer, is the|monument than this, of the elevation of herguor and infirmity—a passport to another and 
only daughter of Dr. Aikin, and, like her fath-|soul, and the brightness of her genius. Whilc'a higher state of being. Her bodily powers 
er and her aunt, Mrs. Barbauld, is a votary toldiscarding the aid of verse, she every wherelpave way almost suddenly ; and, after linger- 
literature. Her first work was a translation|bursts forth into poetry—while stopping to theling a few days, on the morning of March the 
from the “Travels of Orlando round the|comprehension of infancy, she has produced ajgth, 1825, she expired without a struggle, in 
World,” from the French of Jauffret, 18mo.|precious manual of devotion, founded on theithe eighty-second year of her age. Her works 
Since that period, she has published “ Epistles|contemplation of nature; fitted to delight the are comprised in two volumes, octavo. 
on the Character of Women;” “ Juvenile Cor-|taste, and warm the piety of the most accom- Reng r 
respondence:” “The Life of Zuinglius, the|Plished minds and fairest spirits. In the au- Description of WasuincTon Ixvine, Aw 
Reformer ;” and, lately, a “History of the|tumn of 1785, she, in company with her hus- thor of the Sketck Book, &c.—He isa very 
Court of Queen Elizabeth,” in which she has|band, made an excursion as far as Geneva, and|Well-dressed, good-humored looking man; i 
exhibited much reading, much judgment, and wintered in the south of France. In the spring|not handsome, at least very prepossessing in 
a very pleasing style. they bent their course northwards, and after/appearance ; though his countenance has not 
— a leisurely survey of Paris,returned to England|that intellectual expression which his writings 
Awwa Laetitia BARBAULD, a name endear-jin the month of June, 1786. The remainder! would lead one to expect. ‘The most remark- 
ed to the admirers of genius and the lovers of of that yearthey passed chiefly in London, and|abic feature is his eye ; it is large and full, with 
virtue, was born at Kibworth Harcourt, Lei-|early in the following one, Mr. Barbauld hay-|4 very soft dreamy expressiou—a look cf in- 
cestershire, June 20th, 1743, and was the onlyling been elected pastor of a dissenting congre-|dolence reposes in it, which strikes one at first 
daughter of John Aikin, D.D. She was re-|gation at Hampstead, they fixed themselves in|sight very forcibly. I scanned it, and fancied 
markable for a quickness of apprehension inithat place, where they also took pupils. Mrs,|that Mr. Irving could never be accused of ear- 
childhood, and by the assistance of her father,|Barbauld again resumed her pen, and contri-|!y rising; and I have suspected that he admi- - 
she early acquired a knowledge of the Greek|buted pieces, occasionally, to the periodical/red Gray’s description of Paradise, “ to lie on 
and Latin languages. The obscure village of|publications of the day. In 1792, she publish-|@ sofa and read new novels.” But with all this, 
Kibworth was unable, however, to afford herled a work entitled “Remarks on Gilbert Wake-|he possesses a keen perception of the ludicrous, 
a single suitable companion of her own sex.—/field’s Inquiry into the Expedieney and Pro-|and if any object or phrase presents itselt 
Just at the period when longer seclusion might|priety of Public and Social Worship.” She|which excites his feeling, his eye lights up 
have proved an injury to her, an invitation waslalso supplied some valuable contributions to|With astonishing brilliancy : the dreamy, doz- 
given to her learned and exemplary father, to|Dr. Aikin’s popular book for children, Even-|ing look gives way toan expression of wit and 
take charge of the office of classical tutor injings at Home, amounting in all to fourteen pie-|humor, of talent and irresistible mirth—it is 
the dissenting Academy at Warrington, whichjces. Mrs. Barbauld, who could seldom excite|not ill-natured enough for satire—which makes 
was the fortunate means, under Providence, ofjherself to the labor of composition, gave no-|one ready to laugh with him. 
transplanting her to a more varied and anima-|thing more to the public for a considerable 
ting scene. ‘This removal took place in 1758,number of years, with the exception of two A FEMALE VETERAN.—The Dedham Re- 
when Miss Aikin had just attained the age oficritical essays ; one prefixed to an ornamental|3ist¢t states that Mrs. Deborah Gannett, wite 
fifteen. At this time, she was possessed ofledition of Akenside’s Pleasure’s of imagina-|°f Mr. Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon, Mass. 
great beauty, distinct traces of which she re-ltion, and the other to the Odes of Collins,—|“i¢d on the 19th ult. She enlisted as a volun- 
tained to the latest period of life. Her person'Both of which are written with elegance, taste,'¢e" in the American army during the Revolu- 
was slender, her complexion exquisitely fair,jand acuteness. In 1804, she publisheda selec-|t™ in the Massachusetts Corps, having the 
with the bloom of perfect health ; her featuresltion from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and|{"ss and appearance of a soldier. She con- 
were regular and elegant, with dark blue eyes,|Freeholder, to which she prefixed a prelimi-|t™ucd in the service until the end of the war, 
which beamed with the light of wit and fancy.{nary essay, which may be regarded as the most|tree years, sustaining am unsuilied character, 
Warrington Academy included among its/successful of her efforts in literary criticism {*™4 Performing the duties of asoldier with 
tutors, at this period, names eminent both in!During the same year, she undertook the task|™Te than ordinary alertness and courage,. 
science and in literature ; with several of these,iof examining and arranging for publication, a having been twice dangerously wounded, tho’ 
end especially with Dr. Priestley and Dr. En-|selection from the unpublished letters of Rich- she preserved her sex undiscovered. At the 
field, and their families, she formed sincere and ardson, the novelist, and his correspondents, to|1!s»anding of the army she received an hon- 
lasting friendships. About the close of the|which she added an interesting account of that°P@%le discharge, and returned to her rela- 
year 1771, her brother, after several years of celebrated writer. It is supposed, by her bi-|tiv¢es in Massachusetts, still in her regimen- 
absence, returned to establish himself in hislographer, that Mrs. Barbauld consented toem-|'2!8-_ When her case was made known to the 
profession at Warrington; an event equally|ploy herself in these humble offices of litera-/S°Ve™™ent of this state, her full wages were 
- welcome to her feelings and propitious to herjture, chiefly as a solace under the pressure of|P@id, and a considerable bounty added. —Con- 
literary progress. In him she possessed alanxieties and apprehensions of a peculiar and|S"ess @llowed her a pension which she has 
friend with discernment to recognize the stamp|most distressing nature, which had been in-|"¢Sularly received. Soon after she resumed 
of genius in her productions, and anticipatejcreasing in urgency during a long course of|the sphere of her own sex ; she was married 
their fame. By his persuasion, she revised{time, and which found their final completion|t? Mr. Gannett, an industrious and respectabe ' 
and arranged her poems for publication. Thejon the 11th November, 1808, in the event by|ftmer. She has borne and reared him a re- 
result more than justified his confidence of her|which she became a widow. An affecting dirge|PUtable family of children ; and, to the close | 
| 


success ; four editions of the work were called|was written by her on this occasion, which has|°! life, she has merited the character of an 

for within the year of publication, 1773; com-|since been published in her works. She also{Miable wife, a tender mother, a kind and ex- 

pliments and congratulations poured in from|communicated to a periodical work of the day, emplary neighbor, and a friend to her country. 

al quarters; and even the periodical criticsja memoir of her husband. As it will appear,|_ Mr. H. Mann, of Dedham, published a me- 

greeted her muse with nearly unmixed ap-|she had the fortitude to seek relief from de-|moir of her life some time since, of which the. 

plause. She was not permitted however, to jection in literary occupation. In 1800, she whole edition, 1500 copies, has been entirely 

¥epose upon her laurels, but soon after joinedledited a collection of the British novelists.—|sold: Another edition may be soon expected, | 

with her brother in forming a small volume,|The introductory essay to these volumes,lenlarged and improved, which will probably 

which appeared, also, in the year 1773, underjshows great reading, and unusual powers of|mect a rapid sale. 

the title of “ Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose.”|style ; and the biographical and critical notices. P ae 

hese likewise met with much notice and ad-|prefixed to the works of each author, are ju- New Misertrs.—In pulling on a stiff boot, 

iniration,and have been several times reprinted.|diciously and gracefully executed. In the fol-{>"€ak onc of the straps just before the hecl | 

Having thus laid the foundation of a lasting/lowing year, she compiled, for the use of young slips into its place. . 

' reputation in literature,Miss Aitkin might havejladies, an agreeable collection of verse and o be told the same story twenty timesover 

been expected to proceed with vigor in rear-lprose, in one volume,entitled “'The Female|?Y the Same person, on the presumption that 

ing the superstructure ; and the world await-|Speaker.” Having thus braced her mind, as|YOU Rever heard it before. 

ed with impatience the result of her further|it were, to the tone of original composition, she} , When you are walking very deliberately in 

efforts. But an event soon afterwards occur-|produced that beautiful offspring of her geni-|the dark, to step one foot much lower than 

red, which, for a period, interrupted her lite-lus, Eighteen Hundred and Eleven—the long-\You intended, giving you an uncomfortable jog 


rary efforts. This event was her marriage,est, and, perhaps, the most highly finished of|'? the back and teeth. 


— took place in 1774. In 1775, she putjall her poems. This was the last of her sep-| ‘Fo make a large blot on your letter just as. 
- press, a small volume, entitled “ Devotionallarate publications. No incident, worthy ofjyou have finished writing it. 


In endeavoring to write witty observations, 
uniformity of her existence. A gentle, andjto feel extremely doubtful how far you have e 
scarcely perceptibie decline, was now sloping succeeded. 


ieces, compiled from the Psalms of Davi i 
avid,mention, henceforth occurred to break the 
with thoughts on the Devotional Taste, and on i 


Sects and Establishments.” This was follow- 


| 


iw 


‘Par following ac- 
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Hegriages, an Arab general, under the Ca- 


count of the mocking-bird is extracted from] iph Valid, consulted in his last illness, an as- 


Col. Aippesley’s Travels in South America: 
“The mocking-bird, a native of these im- 


trologer, who predicted to him his approach- 
ing death. “I rely so completely on your 


miense forests, gave me a most decisive proof|knowledge,” replied Heggiages to him, “ that 


of its power of utteraiice, and its capability of 
articulating two or more syllables with such 
clearness of sound and expression as to aston- 
ish all who heard it. 


1 wish to have you with me in the other world ; 
and I shall therefore send you thither before 
me, in order that I may be able to employ 
your services from the time of my arrival.”— 


“Qn ascending the Apure, our people had,|And he ordered the head of the soothsayer to 
as usual, landed to cook their suppers, and tojbe struck off, although the time fixed by the 


prepare food for the consumption of the fol- 
lowing day. The night had been wholly spent 
on shore by both officers and men. The ham- 
mock in which I slept was suspended between 
twolarge trees, at some heightfrom the ground, 
and to windward of the fires. At day-break 
when I awoke, having occasion to speak to one 


of the officers, and not seeing him near me, I 


called aloud his name. I called a second time, 
when I was told that he was gone down to our 
boat. Ina few seconds after, I heard a voice 


planets had not yet arrived. 

Henry VII. King of England, asked an as- 
trologer if he knew where he should pass the 
festivities of Christmas. The astrologer an- 
swered, that he knew nothing on the subject. 
“] then am cleverer than thou art,” replied 
the king, “for I know that thou wilt pass them 
in the tower of London.” The individual was 
‘immediately conducted thither. 
| Pope John XXI. having studied astrology for 
a long time, imagined, by the knowledge which 


‘THE OLD GAMESTER.—An old ruined game- 
ster, in hopes to make a prey of a young gen- 
tleman that came to town with his pockets full 
of money, took him to a gaming house, and 
there, to encourage him to play, showed him 
several topping sparks, that were born to no 
fortune, who, by play, had purchased great es- 
tates, and lived in pomp and splendor, by a 
success in shaking their elbows. 

“You show me,” says the young gentleman. 
“the winners, but I pray what has become of 
the losers??? ‘To which the old prig making 
no reply,a third person, overhearing their con- 
versation, told the young gentleman that, since 
the other was silent and confounded with shame 
at the question, he would oblige him with an 
answer. “Many of those losers,” saith he, 
“taking the highway to repair their losses, 
have been hanged ; others are gone to sea to 
earn their bread; some have taken up the trade 
of being bullies to bawdy houses ; others, that 
have not hired themselves as servants under 2 


similar to my own, repeating equally loud, he had acquired of the influence of the plan-jlivery, are begging or mumping about the 
“Denis! Denis! Denis!” with the usual pause ets, that his life would be long ; and he men-'streets, or starving in jails for debt, where you 
Denis! Denis! Denis!” with th ip ts, that his lif Id be long dl treet tarving in jails for debt, wl j 
between. This call Captain Denis himself tioned it to all who approached him. He wasjwill be ere long, if you follow that rascal’s 
distinctly heard, thought it mine, and answered one day boasting of it in the presence of some|counsel.” “ The punishment,” says the young 
that he would be with me directly ; and from individuals, when an arch, which was being|gentleman, “ is fit for the sin, when men, pos- 
ne constant repetition, lie imagine lat the constructe 1s orders a e palace of Vi-jsessed wl reat sums of their own moncy, 
tl t repetition, he imagined that tl t d by his ord t the pal f Vi d with ¢g f thei y 
nature of the business must be urgent, and terba, fell, and hurt him so severely, that hejwill play the fool to make it another man’s ; 
hurried accordingly. Several of the noncom- died at the end of a week. and, if this be the humor of the town, I will 
missioned officers, who also heard the call. di-, . : . {return again to the country, and spend my es- 
rected others to ‘pass the word for Captain BEGGING, in London, is one of the most sin-jtate among my neighbors and tenants, where 
Denis, as the Colonel wanted him.’ gular and amusing arts of that great Babylon./you, sir,” speaking to the gentleman who dealt 
“Our eyes and ears being at length directed We have sometimes visited the private haunts so plainly with him, “ shall be very welcome.” 
to the spot, we discovered that my obliging, of these gentry. They eat and drink most Rerparbiiieiunt airweee ance baked 
attentive, and repcating friend was sitting inluxuriously. The cellar scene in Vom and habituall 
the form of a bird on the upper branch of a'/¢rry is scarcely an exaggeration. One old, Wi 
tall tree near me, from whence he soon took acquaintance of ours, who sweeps the crossing d that 
his flight, making the very woods re-echo with #t the top of Bond street, is comparatively her in 
the name of Denis.” rich. When the Marquis of Hertford once 
Wiathiee tno eal objected to pay a guinea a quart for green peas 8CnCt al? Why are women of France so uni- 
he OWL gar e evi in the spring, his fruiterer remarked that sally and loved, for their colloqui- 
bir Me Ben, the sweeper,” had just paid the same! power? Solely because they are in a habit 
gay ‘end, for the other quart, without any complaint.f free, graceful and continual conversation 
they happen to lose a relation, or a iriend, “Some of these people make five or £600 per) With the other sex. Women in this way lose 
ways recollect if they have chanced previous- 0 totheir frivolity; their faculties awaken; their 
hol f Its At the top of Bond street from 10 4 
ly to hear the — e? note of an owl. ns 20,000 persons pass every day. Out of these delicacies and peculiarities unfold, all their 
presence, according to Fliny, is a presage OF one in every hundred gives Ben surfence and beauty and captivation in the spirit of intel- 


sterility. Its egg, ate in an omelet, is said to! 


cure a drunkard of intoxication. This bird is} 


mysterious because it « fond of solitude, and 
haunts steeples, towr's, and cemeteries ; its 
hooting is dreace’?, vecause it is heard only 
during darkness ; «...u ‘enever it is seen near 
the residence 0: a dying man, it is thought to 
be attracted thi-her by the smell of death, or 
by the silence (hat pervades the house. An 
Arab philosopher, walking once in the coun- 
try with one of his disciples, heard a detesta- 
ble voice, singing an air which was still more 
detestable. “Superstitious people,” said he 
“pretend that the note of the owl announces 
the death of a man; if it be true, the song of 
this man might be supposed to predict the 
death of an owl.” 


A POOR, LITTLE, SHORT, BROWN, HOG.—A 
genticman had five daughters, all of whom he 
brought up to some useful and respectful char- 
acters in life. ‘These daughters married, one 
after another, with the consent of their father. 

The first married a gentleman by the name 
of Poor—the second a Mr. Little—the third a 
Mr. Short—the fourth a Mr. Brown, and the 
fiftha Mr. Hogg. Atthe wedding of the lat- 
ter, her sisters, with their husbands were pre- 
sent, and after the ceremonies of the wedding 
were over, the old gentleman said to the guests, 
“T have taken great pains to educate my five 
daughters, that they might act well their part 
in life: and from their advantages and improve- 

ments I fondly hoped that they would do hon- 
or to my family ; I find that all my pains, care 
and expectations, have turned out nothing but 


jat this rate, the annual revenue of Ben may be 
calculated. The standis his own. He purchas- 
ed it of a soldier who retired after five years’ 
business, with a fortune. But Ben is extravagant. 


TO VIRTUE.— Lapy MANNERS, 
Blooming beauty, brilliant wit, 
Shall with life’s short moment flit: 
Brighter virtue must endure 
Everlasting and secure. 

That shall gild our solemn hours, 
Strew our thorny path with flowers, 
Dry affliction’s rising tear, 

Ease the mind of every fear. 

Even to our latest breath, © 

In the cold embrace of death, 
When each hope of life shall fail, 
When the quivering lip grows pale, 
When the languid pulse beats low, 
When the cheek forgets to glow, 
When the heavy eye is clos’d, 
And once-busy frame compos’d, 
Fyen then shall Virtue’s voice 

Bid the Christian’s soul rejoice; 
Bid her look beyond the gloom 

Of the dread inspiring tomb, 
Wrapt in shades of endless night, 
To the realms of lasting light, 
Where a Saviour’s boundless love 
Death forever shall remove. 


Impromptu on hearing of the death of Gov. Livingston. 
O frail mortality, behold thy doom! 
Heroes and sages crowd the narrow tomb! 
The vet‘ran Putnam bows his laurell‘d head, 
And beckons sages to the mighty dead; 
Franklin obeys and treads the shadowy shore, 
And the good Livingston is now no more— 

mighty soul, unwilling to remain, 


\lectual rivalry. And the men lose their pe- 
datic, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner.— 
The coin of the understanding and the heart 
is interchanged continually. Their asperities 
are rubbed off; their better materials polished 
and brightened, and their richness, like fine 
gold, is wrought into finer workmanship, by 
the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by 
those of men. The iron and steel of our char- 
acter are hidden, like the harness and armour 
of a giant, in studs and knobs of gold and pre- 
cious stone, when not wanted in actual warfare. 
Rosert Burns, lodging at a friend‘s house one night, 
left the following stanzas in the room where he slept, 
O! thou dread Pow'r who reign‘st above! 
I know thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love, 
I make my prayer sincere. 
The hoary sire—the mortal stroke, 
Long, long, be pleased to spare, 
To bless his little filial flock, 
And show what good men are. 
She, who her love’v « ring eyes 
With tender hopes aud fearss 
Obless her with a mother‘s joys, 
But spare a mother‘s tears! 
Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 
In manhood‘s dawning blush; 
Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 
Up toa parent's wish. 
The beauteous, seraph sister-band, 
With earnest tears I pray; 
Thou know‘st the snares on every hand, 
Guide thou their steps alway. 
When, soon or late, they reach that coast, ° 
On life‘s rough ocean driven, 


a Poor, Little, Short, Brown, Hogg' 


Flated, rush‘d to join th’ illustrious train. 


May they rejoice, no wand‘rer 
A family in heaven. 
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From Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger. 


RULES FOR ENTERTAINING, 
Addressed to Young House-keepers. 

A good servant should be industrious and at- 
tend to the following rules in waiting ; but, if 
remiss, it is the duty of the mistress or mas- 
ter to instruct him: 

1. According to the number of the compa- 
ny, to lay each person a plate, napkin, knife 
and fork, and to place the chairs. 

2. ‘Yo stand with his back to the sideboard, 
looking on the table. This is the office of the 
principal servant. If there are more, they 
stand round the table. 

3. To keep the dishes in order upon the ta- 
ble, as they were at first put on. 

4. If any of the garnish of the dishes falls 
upon the cloth; to remove it in a plate or 
waiter, with a spoon; thus keeping the table 
free from litter. 

5. Tochange each person’s plate, knife and 
fork, as soon as they are done with them.— 
This will be known, by the person’s putting 
the handles of his knife and fork in his plate. 

6. ‘To see if any want bread, and help them 
to it, before it is called for. To hand the con- 
diments, such as mustard, vinegar, salt, oil, ol- 
ives, &c. &c. to those who want—anticipating 
even their wishes. Every servant ought to 
know with what mustard is eaten, with what 
vinegar, and so on; and an accomplished wait- 
er will always hand it before it is asked for. 

7. To give the plates, &c. perfectly clean 
and free from dust, and never hand a glass that 
has been once used. If there is not a sufficient 
change of glasses, he should have a vessel of 
water by the sideboard, to dip thenr in, and 
should wipe them bright. 

8. To give nothing but on a waiter, and al- 
ways to hand it with the left hand, and on the 
left side of the person he serves. When hand- 
ing a single glass of wine, to put his thumb on 
the foot of it, to prevent its overthrow. 

9. Never to reach across a table to help a 
person, or, in serving one person, to put his 
hand or arm before another. 

10. To tread lightly across the room, and 
never to speak, but in reply to a question ask- 
ed of him, and then in a modest under-voice. 

11. When the dishes are to be removed, to 
Ttemove them with care, so as not to spill the 
sauce or gravy over any of the company ; to 
clear the table-cloth from crumbs, for a second 
course ; but, if there is no second course, to 
take away the knives, forks, and spoons, in a 
knife-tray ; clear away the plates ; take up the 
pieces of bread with a fork ; roll up the upper 
cloth, to prevent the crumbs falling on the 
carpet; and put on the dessert, wine, &c. with 
plenty of clean glasses. ; 

12. Where water-glasses are used, after din- 


| 
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is vulgar; it has the appearance of being used! 
to hard work, and consequently, of being an 
unsteady hand. If it be necessary to avoid 
this, it is much more so, that of smelling to the 
meat, whilst on your plate or fork, before you 
put it to your mouth. J have seen an ill-bred 
person do this, and have been so angry, that I 
could have kicked him from table. If you dis- 
like what you have, leave it; but, on no account,| 
by smelling or examining it, charge your friend 
with putting unwholesome food before you. 

2. ‘To be weil received, you must be circum- 
spect at table—where it is exceedingly rude 
to scratch any part of your person; to spit, &c. 
(if you can’t avoid it, turn your head) to eat 
greedily ; to lean your elbows on the table; to 
sit too far from it; or pick your teeth. 

3. Drinking of health is now, in fashiona- 
ble life, considered vulgar. 

4. When invited to dinner, be always there 
in time. There cannot bea greater rudeness, 
if you are a person of any weight with your 
friend, than to oblige him to delay his dinner 
for your coming. Punctuality in this matter, 
is a test of good breeding. 


never encouraged her, nor promised her mar- 
riage. She frequently had called upon him, 
and became quite annoying to him, and he ad- 
dressed a letter to her parents on the morning 


ishe took the poison, requesting them to visit 


him on the subject of their daughter’s conduct. 
A witness stated, that the deceased was 
much affected on the receipt of the letter of 
Mr. Moss, and took the poison soon afterwards, 
She left the fragment of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Moss, viz :—“ I have sent these few lines 
to inform you that I have taken a 

The Jury, after considerable discussion, re- 
turned a verdict of Lunacy. 


AN AFFECTING PREACHER.—While a Der- 
vis was preaching at Bagdat, one of his hear - 
ers seemed vastly affected. Proud of his pow - 
er, the preacher asked how his discourse had 
touched him somuch. “Oh, sir,” replied the 
other, “it was not that, but your beard put 
me so much in mind of a goat i had lost, that 
I could not help crying.” 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
There are some treatises on science that ap- 


If a superior, or the master of the table, of- 
fers you a thing, of which there is but one, to 
pass it to the next person would be charging 
him that offered it to you with a want of re- 
spect to some of his company ; or, if you are 
the only stranger present, it would be rude to 
refuse it, with the common apology, “ I cannot 
think of taking it from you, Sir,” or “I am 
sorry to deprive you of it:” it being supposed, 
have offered it. In like manner, it would be 


superior, to pass the door of a carriage or house 
before him. 


if he had not chosen to give it, he would not! 


pear (like certain individuals) to force theif 
ini to public estimation simply by their own 
‘transcendent merit. They ask no patronage 
‘but what the liberal minded of all denomina~ 
‘tions are willing, unsolicited, to bestow. They 
are not decked in the borrowed plumes of fash- 
‘ion, but in the simple and substantial garb of 
‘reason and truth they offer themselves to pub- 
‘lic scrutiny,nor shrink from the decision which 


j 


rudeness to draw back, when requested, by aan unbiassed judgment may pass on their mer- 


‘its. Among this class of productions we are 
free to rank the treatise on Grammar by Wm. 


In a word, when invited to dine or sup, at the, Cardell—a work which contains such sim- 


house of a well-bred man, mark his manner of 
treating hiscompany. Hisvery looks and tone 
of voice are worth your attention. Should he 


what dish he appeared to prefer, and endea- 
vor to procure that ;—when at table, say, “I 
think yon seemed to give this dish a prefer- 
ence; I therefore ordered it,?””—“This is in- 


judge if I have been successful in the selec- 
tion?” ‘Trifling as these things appear, they 


and attention to trifles is the test of respect ; 
the compliment will not be lost. Berta P1. 


Love Sutcipr.—An inquest was held 
at the workhouse, in Mint street, Southwark, 
on the body of Elizabeth Neal, aged 18 years. 

The deceased had been bar-maid at the 
King’s Head tavern, and there she became ac- 
quainted witha Mr. Moss, of Norton Folgate, 


ner, to wash the fingers, to place those glasses for whom she conceived a strong attachment, 


half full of clean water, on the table, when 
cleared, but before the upper cloth is removed. 

These things are the province of the ser- 
vants ; but, as few servants are thorough good 
waiters, and, as the master and mistress of tlre 
house are responsible for their attendants, it is 
incumbent on them to see that their company 
is properly accomr “ated. For, a table ill- 
served, is always a réflection on the conduct 
of the mistress and master. 

Having sketched a few of the duties of the 
person entertaining, I will close this number 
with a few words to those entertained. 

_ 1. Eating very quick, or very slow, at meals, 
is characteristic of the vulgar; the first im- 
plies poverty—that you have not had a good 
meal for some time; the last, if abroad, that 
you dislike your entertainment; if at home, 
that you are rude enough to set before your 
guests’ at you cannot eat yourself. So, again, 


which does not appear to have met with a fa- 
vorable return. On Tuesday morning Jast, 


Odling, an apothecary, and purchassd six pen- 
ny worth of adeadly poison. The word “ Poi- 
son” was written on the paper in which it was 
enveloped. About ten o’clock the same morn- 
ing the deceased took some of the poison ; her 
screams soon afterwards, caused by most ex- 
cruciating pain and agony, brought her rela- 
tives to her assistance, when she exclaimed, 
“T am a dead girl—I have taken poison.” She 
was asked the cause, and she replied, “I did 
it for Mr. Moss, whom I love, and for him I 
will die, and pray God save my soul.” 

Mr. Odling, the apothecary, stated, that he 
attended the deceased, and administered an 
emetic,and used the stomach pump, but she 
survived only an hour. 

Mr. Moss stated that the deceased had be- 


eating yvur soup, with your nose in the plate, come romantically attached to him, but he 


tended as the wine I observed you best like— 


about nine o’clock, she sent to the shop of. Mr.,| 


iple, yet novel, views of language, that many 
who have been long wedded to our old systems 


dine or sup, by invitation, with you, recollect can scarcely divest themselves sufficiently of 


prejudice to give it a patient examination, or 
believe that they have been patronising a mode 
of instruction in the principles of language, 
exceedingly perplexing to learners, and in 
many particulars unfounded on philosophical 
truth and correct reasoning. 


prove attention to the person they are paidto;| The limits of this brief notice will not ad- 


mit an extensive view of the work: we shall 
confine this sketch, therefore, to that part of 
his system which is the most remarkable for 
innovation, in some particulars whereof he de- 
viates from all other grammarians. He makes 
all verbs ACTIVE and TRANSITIVE; and, of 
course, finds no need for these distinguishing 
iterms. He admits of no auxiliary or helping 
verbs, but resolves all such compound parts of 
speech into a verb and participle. He has 
three moods—the indicative, the imperative, 
and the infinitive: three tenses—the present, 
past, and future. The reader who wishes to 
see his reasons in full, for deviating from other 
grammarians in his views respecting this im- 

portant part of speech, will find, in his “ Essay 
on language,” this subject curiously and logi- 
cally treated. 

The great merit of this system is, that it is 

“deduced from science and practice, and adap- 

ted to the capacity of learners.” The rules 
are few and simple, and the treatise, on the 
whole, is admirably calculated to convey a cor- 

rect knowledge of the principles of the English 
language, unfettered by the rules which have 

been erroneously borrowed from the dead 

tongues. A Trio. 
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pericnced the injustice of such heavy demands, without 
|being able to avoid them. ‘Io remedy an evil falling 
so heavy upon those Ieast able to bear it, Mr. James 
Ronapson, of this city, purchased a lot of ground sit- 
uated on Shippen street, between Eighth and Ninth 
streets, with the sole view of affording a cheap and de- 
cent resting place for the ashes of his fellow men.— 
The, ground has been levelled, and is enclosed with a 
low brick wall, on which is erected a hendsome iron 
railing. In his own wovds— 


Tt is with a feeling of gratitude and pride, that the 
Editor of the Arrex returns his heartfelt thanks for 
the unexpected patronage which, so far, has attended 
his efforts. The number of subscribers is inercasing 
beyond our most sanguine anticipations, and the mat- 
ter and manner of the work has been noticed by his 
brother Editors in a way peculiarly gratifying to his of the 
feelings. In return, he assures the friends of the Ariel, all round, — the and _ div ided into four 
that this expression of their approbation will not be lost plots by by: ce other i alks, and these Plots 
upon him. An inereased attention will be given to its ft We 
literary character, and no pains spared to make it every 
plain by two sets of numbers, one reckoned 
(he will understand us) for his disinterested efforts in 
the two carriage gates. The grcatest care 

‘The delay which occurred in the delivery of the first has been taken to make the plan and arrange- 
number to some of our city subscribers, was owing to ment simple and easily understood, and neither 
one of those unforeseen hindrances which will oceur in labor nor expense has been spared in making 
the outset of every new establishment. We shall be the improvements durable and neat. These 
eareful to prevent its recurrence. lots of 10 feet by 8, it is believed, will be large 

enough for most family burying places; and 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. they are offered for sale, in fee simple, sub- 

We are compelled to decline the publication of Syt-iject to the conditions in the recorded deeds of 
van’s poem. It needs pruning and polishing, and the'settlement. ‘The price of the lots in ranges 
versifieation is imperfect. Perhaps his next attempt 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 16 West, 
will be more successful, land the same numbers East, is $25; and $50 

S. Q. may be assured he has made a great mistake in for each of the lots in the ranges 4, 5, 12 and 
measuring the merit of his verses by their length.—!13 West, and the same numbers East. 


way deserving of its increasing patronage. 
We return our warm thanks to D. of Norfolk, Va. 


Give us something short and pithy. ; | It is presumed that whoever wishes to pur- 
Several other articles will be inscrted or noticed here- chase a lot in this burying place, will enquire 


after. into the plan and deeds of settlement, and alse 
Amanpa’s request is granted. look at the land and improvements. Thead- 
vertiser is satisfied that this examination will 
produce greater confidence in the establish- 


ties of many of our good citizens were greatly shocked ment than any account of it that can be given 
by the announcement, in the city papers a few weeks }, ere A 


ago, of the establishment of a ready-made coffin ware-| 


The value of the land, the extensive im- 
ouse. To many the idea was gether new; and’)... amoents ore 

the solemn paraphernalia of death so abruptly exposed B95 
to the public gaze, impressed them with a mingled that profit was not the sole motive to the un- 
fecling of terror and amazement. Prejudice, the re-'dertaking. But it is proper to state that these 
sult of education, would suggest that such an exhibi- prices were spoken of before the advertiser 
tion should have been avoided: for we are all so aceus- was nware of the amount of expenses; and, 
tomed to regard the least funereal preparations with a although these have been greater than was 
feeling of solemnity nearly allied to devotion, that the contemplated, he will redeem his proposal 
znind is pained to see them made the objects of dailyand sell at the prices of $25 and $30, for 
znd hourly observation. ‘The mind shrinks trom a pub-'three months from this date, which period is 
lic exposure of those melancholy trappings which havejconsidered a reasonable time for those who 
always been peculiar to the house of mourning as if the choose to examine, and if pleased, to pur- 
olemn preeinets of the chamber of death were render- \chase. After the expiration of three months, 
ed more sacred, and the picture of departing mortality the advertiser will consider himself at liberty 
rnorcaffeeting, by the scerecy and silence that surrounds'to alter the price. 

them. It being the founder’s opinion that this es- 


But if there were many who were shocked at the es- 
tablishment of such a warehouse, it may still be consid- 
ered one of great importance to the unhappy individuals 
who may be compelled to avail themselves of its me- 
lancholy conveniences. To the friend of the unfortu- 
nate stranger, cut off suddenly while tarrying among 
us, it will be found of service; and to the poor, and 
perhaps heart-broken widow, Icft with but just resour- 
ces enough to perform to a lamented husband her last 
and most agonizing duty, that of giving him a decent 
burial: we need not say how acceptable its dreadful 
assortment of narrow houses will be found. The ex- 
iortionate prices which such persons are mostly obliged 
to pay, will be exacted no longer: andupon the whole, 
we are inclined toregard it a9 an establishment deser- 
ving of public patronage. 

It is known, also, that extravagant priecs are de- 


raunded from persons who have no right, for the privi-' 


tege of breaking ground in any burial place in this city. 


The friends of strangers dying in the city, and others 
who were anxious that their remains should be de- 
posited in some regular burial gfound, rather than 


consigned to a receptacle of the promiscuous dead, 


>, . . 
to be by every villain, all ox- 


tablishment will be beneficial as regards eco- 
nomy and moral effect, he is desirous that each 


The following lines have reached us from a corres¢ 
pondent in Meadville, Pa. They are the effusions of a 
mind strongly imbued with true poctie feeling, and are 
not the first productions of the same pen which we have 
had the pleasure of perusing. We need not say, (for 
the author knows the estimation in which we hold his 
talents) that future contributions from the same source 
will be welcome to our columns. 


A STANZA FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 


Mine ancient Harp! arouse thee from the trance 
That long hath bound thy once melodious strings; 
Lo! from the south the rosy months advance, 
And shed soft fragrance from their dewy wings. 
Renceath their fect the blushing flowret springs, 
And opes its bosom to the sighing gale; 
Responsive to the song, the voeal vale 

Joins the full choir, aud bids the lively sisters hail. 


Oh! why should’st thou, in sucha elime as this, 

My once melodious harp, be mute alone? 

‘Thy chords unstrung the sportive zephyrs kiss, 

But make no musie save a hollow moan, 

Unlike the memory of thy wonted tone. 

Mine ancient harp! arouse thee from the spell, 

And in a strain of sweetness all thine own, 
Whene’er my hand shall touch the chorded shell} 

To themes of love, again, O bid thy numbers sv cil, 


Tail social life! hail to thy soft control! 

What would mankind without thy influence be! 
Resistless sow’reign of the yielding soul, 

Whose sternest law is sweetest liberty. 
Mysterious power of beauty! hail to thee! 

Long wilt thy suppliant wear thy flow’ry chains, 
Long at thy altar will he bend the knee, 

If thou wilt give him in these artless strains, 

‘To wina lady’s ear with the tale of western plains. 


The annexed beautiful little poem appeared original- 
ly in the first number of the Fil/age Herald, a spirit- 
ed paper recently established in Princess Ann county, 
Maryland. If newspaper poets were always as brief, 
and always wrote so prettily, newspaper readers would 
find the labor of wandering thro’ them greatly lessened. 
REST AWHILE. 

Rest awhile—the night is dreary, 
Thou hast wander’d eold and weary, 

Many a mile. 
While the drifting snow invading, 
Round the door is barricading, 
And the fox is promenadiug— 

Rest awhile. 
Rest awhile—the foaming brimmer, 
By the faggot taught to simmer, 

Brings a smile. 
Till from the fold the sheep bells warning; 
Tells thee (hill and wale adorning) 
Snow clad night has usher’d morning; 

Rest awhile. JULIA, 


The following may he very old or very new, and’ 
some Will say it.is very good, and others, that it is very 
bad. But to us it is new, and we think pretty good. 
We saw it in the corner ef a country newspaper; and 
as it appears to be quite popular with that part of the 
fraternity, we copy it. ‘The wiading up is rather 


lot should be owned by a separate family, and, Jaughable. 


also, where family connexions or friendships| fyery man ought to pay his debts— 
exist, that these friends should purchase lots 


CAN. 
adjoining each other, which may be done at Every man ought to help his neighbor—tr 
the commencement, but, it is evident, cannotiys ¢ AN. 


> ; 
at a future period.’ Every young man and woman ought to get 
Mr. Rownatpson is known as the first successfull married—I1F THEY CAN. 
Type Founder in America, and a gentleman ofenlarg-| Every representative in congress and the 
ed and patriotic views. He isa firm supporter of inter-iJegislature, ought to inform. their constituents. 
nal improvements, and is an efficient member of thelwhat they are doing—1F THEY CAN. 


Franklin Institute—a society whose liberal encourage- Every man should dohis work to please his. 
ment of American Manufactures has done much to ad- customers—I¥F HE CAN. 


vance them to their present respectable standing. _ Every man should please his wife—ir ne 
The following epigram is from the pen of|CA™: : , 
Dr. Odell, : clergyman (before the| Every wife submit hereeif-unto the: 
revolution) in Buriington, New-Jersey, written ao CAN. 
upon hearing of the marriage of a parson| /‘ery lawyer should tell the truth—1F HE 
Moors, with Cuanity €LARK :— 
“ Every good parson deserves a good clérk, 1 naientd preacher of the gospcl should be a 
Such happiness fate had in: store; — 
And Charity blew up the Spark, a nally, every reader may add to the 
And Kindled aflame in one Moore.’ abOVE—-IF HE CaN. 
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ARIEL. 


Is 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


riod receiving the meed of admiration, tc 
which his merit in a sombre case of fictitiou: 


Lire or Napoeon, by the author of Wa- 
verly, was nearly completed in the beginning 
ef last month, and its publication here in the 
course of next month may be confidently ex- 
pected. 

The prospectus has been issued at Boston of 
an “ Association for the promotion of Native 


writings has entitled him. In England hi: 
works have been appreciated and their beua- 
ties admired. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


The Automaton Chess-player is now in Bal- 


Literature and for the general improvement of'timore, and attracts crowded houses. 


Printing.” According tothe prospectus—“The 
plan suggested is, to establish an incorporated 


society, with a capital of $100,000, in shares of 


$100 each, whose object should be, Ist, ‘To pur- 
chase the copy-rights of original works of mag- 
nitude written by American Authors, and by 


A coquetted gentleman lately published in 
the Ontario Messenger a letter from his be- 
trothed, dismissing him from her good graces 
jin consideration of his Masonic and conse- 
quently Morgan-murdering connexions. The 
‘lady makes her appearance inthe nextnumber 


thus obviating the difficulties which they have 'o¢ the paper, and says “the reason for my ad- 


to encounter in bringing their works before the 


public, to induce men of talents to devote their 
time to literary pursuits——2dly, To re-print, 
in acorrect manner and handsome style, all the 
standard English works, viz: Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Locke, Swift, Pope, Thomson, John- 
son, Hume, Robertson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Blair, Gibbon, Paley, &c:—3dly, To have an 
extensive printing office, and as all the works 
selected for publication by the institution would 
be printed at this office, and afterwards sold to 
the booksellers (and to the booksellers only) 
of the United States, the association would 
gain two profits—the profit of a printer, and 
the profits of a wholesale bookseller, which 
would enable them to sell their books at a mo- 
derate price, and at the same time leave a con- 
siderable profit to the stockholders.” 

JourNAL oF Jonrs.—A copy of this 
valuable and interesting manuscript, in the best 
of binding and writing, is now in Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire. It was copied from the ori- 
ginal by Paul Jones himself, and presented to 
Louis XIV. on the first of January, 1786, as 
will be seen by referring to Jones’ Life, page 
353. It is shortly to be published, together 
with some correspondence relating to our re- 
volutionary war. 

NOVEL BY CHATFAUBRIAND.~-A new 
govel by this E.x-minister is about to appear at 
Paris. It is entitled Natcnez, and its hero,a 
native of the American wilds, after a series of 
extraordinary adventures in his native country, 
is suddenly transported to Paris in the reign 
of Louis XIV. and presented to all the distin- 
guished wits and beauties of that court. 

Sir Walter Scott is affirmed to have asked 
his daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, previous to her 
marriage, whether she preferred £5000 in 
ready money, or Ivanuok, (then unpublished.) 
In choosing that beautiful and successful ro- 
mance, it is to be presumed that the lady did 


not repent; since the first edition brought her 


44000, and some say more. 

The proprietors of “’The Memorial,” pub- 
Ushed yearly in Boston, offer the following pre- 
miums for contributions to their “Christmas 
and New-Year’s offering :”—For the best ori- 
ginal Poem, a prize of 460. For the second 
ditto, a prize of $40. For the best original 
Prose Tale, a prize of $60. For the second 
ditto, a prize of $40. Communications must 
be addressed “ ‘To the editor of the Memorial, 
carcof Messrs. True & Greene, Boston, Mass.” 
on or before the 15th of May. They of Bos- 
ton have not given us of the south ‘sufficient 
time—say 15th of June, and we will ensure 
them two or three rare chances. 

The clear profits of the Life of Napolean 
tothe author, are estimated at £11,260 13s. 
4d.—Equal to $50,049! 

An uniform edition of the works of Charies 
Brockden Brown, with his Bioghraphy, are 
siortly to be issued from the press in Boston. 
his author, long neglected, is at this late pe- 


ruage to say YES ard NO, discovers a good mind 
ind amiable disposition, We congratulate the 
little stranger on her good fortune in being re- 
ceived into the family of a gentleman in this 
city, whose humanity and philanthropy are pro- 
verbial, and whose constant care and attention 
will be that of a father and a friend. 


MARRIED,—At Hagerstown, lately, by the 
Rev. Francis Moore, Mr. Jonny M’Kixwex, to 
Mrs. Mary Jackson, both of Harper’s Ferry, 
‘This is the fifth time that the blooming bride 
(now twenty-cight) has approached the hy- 
meneal altar, and the third time that the silken 
knot has been tied by the same minister. 


DIED,—In New Haven, Connecticut, Miss 
SARAH PARSONS, aged 17 years. Return- 


dressing him in the manner I did, was because ing home one evening after dark, she was seiz- 
I did not wish any further trouble with him.”|eq and carried a short distance by her broth- 
The Greek fund in Boston amounts to morcjer, with a frightful looking mask on his face. 
than 12,000 dollars. What was sport to him, however, proved 
Sir Hudson Lowe, it is said, has sent home, “snag to her, as she survived the shock but 
for publication, a memoir of what took place atitwo Gays. 
R iE YD. 
Mrs. Belzoni, the wife of ~ ont cer the date of the oldest record in the office 
veller, is now residing at alee S with Als'the overseer of the poor, she being totally 
mother, in indigence sud seclusion. blind, was maintained by the town of Provi- 
A man in England lately went into a lion’s\gence. How long before that date she was @ 
cage; the lion seized him and killed him be-|pensioner, is not known. The amount paid 
fore he could be made to quit his hold. out of the town treasury for her support, as 
There are about 76 students at Washington far as has been ascertained, is $2400. Dur- 
College, a new institution in Connecticut. ng the 56 in the 
By a law of Marylanda slave cannot marry, having outliv 
The Ex-King of Sweden is said to be so re- oni ait to the tomb by their de- 
duced in circumstances as to be obliged to tra- 
vel on the top of a stage coach, a he had], At Addle Croit, or Hudder ag Eng 
lately both of his hands frost-bitten. land, without any previous illness, Mr. Josuva 
A gentleman the other day accosted a fish- im the 10 Sth year of 
erwoman thus:—* Those haddocks of yours! {his d, 
are a week old.” “Ise warrant you,” she f his long life, a most ae corp. § hy 
replies, “they’re a month auld, or they health, “ 
na be sae big.” ‘only doctor’s bill he ever had amounting to 


: ‘ ‘but 4d. His food was plain and simple. He 
It is surmised that Mr. Crawford (health jeyer drank tea, and never was intoxicated. 


permitting) will again be brought forward as He jiyed in the reigns of four of our King 
a candidate for the Presidency. one of which was the longest reign ne 2 | 
An American female dwarf, Miss A.M’Dew-'in the English history. He maintained his fa- 
ell, is at present exhibited in New-York. She'culties till the last, and his sight was so perfect, 
was born in Cecil county, Maryland, March 26, that he had never occasion for spectacles. 
1797, and is now in her 31st year, weight forty] In Plaistow, N. H. Maj. Ezexrez Gite, 
pounds, and is only thirty inches high. in the 85th yearof his age. He wasa soldierin 
The inhabitants of Aurora,Ohio, had a squir- the French and Revolutionary wars. He serv- 
rel hunt last week. On counting the game it'ed under General Abercrombie, in 1755, and 
appeared that nearly 1500 had been killed. [was attached to the advanced guard, com- 


was tried in Baltimore a fortnight ago,—Mary|gallant nobleman was mortally wounded near 
Morse against Henry Tomlinson. The case| Picondcroga, a short time previous to the dis- 


A case of breach of the marriage promise/manded by lord Viscount Howe, when that 


eral years, gave a written promise to ma 
her in sixty days, and afterwards married an- 
other lady—many circumstances of great ag- 


the whole amount of damages laid in the de- 
Claration—TRHEE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
GREEK youtTa.—The BostonTraveller says, 
Garafilia Mohalbey, an unfortunate Greek fe- 
male, twelve years of age, whose freedom was 
purchased of the Turks, by a Bostonian, arri- 
ved here on Sunday, in the brig Suffolk, from 
Smyrna. Her father and mother, were mur- 
dered at Scio, and herself and two sisters were 
carried to Smyrna and sold. The same gen- 
tleman who purchased Garafilia, also became 
the purchaser of her sisters. We are happy 
to learn they were taken by two Europeans 
who have humanely made provision for thei: 
education. ‘The child is represented to be in- 
teresting in her appearance, and though she 


was fully sustained by the proof—the defen- 
dant, after having visited the plaintiff for sev- 


gravation were proved onthe trial. The jury,, 
without leaving the box, found a verdict for) 


astrous defeat before the walls of that place. 
In 1759 he was in the expedition under Gen. 
Amherst. In 1775 he was o soldier at Cam- 
bridge ; 1776 at Ticonderoga ; 17@7 atthe tak- 
ing of Burgoyne; and 1779 at the siege on 
Rhode Island, and he bore a conspicuous part 
in the bloody battle, fought in the retreat of 
the Americans off the Island. He served his 
native town several years as a selectman, rep- 
resentative tothe General Court, and in many 
other offices of responsibility, to the full satis-, 
faction of his fellow-citizens. 


On the 26th of January, at St. Petersburg, 
second daughter of Hen- 
ry Middleton, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary from 
the United States of America at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, after a long illness, which she 
bore with resignation and fortitude. She was 
a most accomplished and amiable young lady, 
deeply lamented by her family and friends. 
Her funeral was spontancously attended from 
the English chapel by all the foreign Ministers. 
Recently, in Massachusetts, Rorert Cor- 


has Iearned only enough of the English tan- 


FIN, better known by the name of Boston Bard. 
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THE ARIEL, 


FOR THE ARIEL, imorist, heaving a tremendous sigh, exclaimed, 
VALEDICTORY TO ABBOrTVILLE. 


GREAT.—LEvery thing that appears extra.» 


“All your complaints put together are nothing ordinary, passes tor great, if it be successful ; 


Farewell to the fountain, the wood, and the valley, to minc—they are nothing—Oh, no! mine is as every thing which is great appears foolish, 


The green, sunny slope, and the locust trec’s shade, dreadful but to think of.” “Sir,” 


‘rhe garden, where bees from their rude fortress sally; the fat passenger, with astonishment, “what is 
Farewell to the wren’s mossy mansion decay’d! 


Farewell to the pond, overlook’d by the willow, 


Farewell to the long grass, full often my pillow, 
Where the balm of repose never vainly was woo 


1 am informed the only cure is immersion in. 
Farewell thou sweet river, whose windings capricious, 


‘salt water. I am going therefor; for although’ 


your complaint? yeu look exceedingly well.” the conduct of life 
} i \ Oh, Sir,” replied Shuter, “looks are deceit- mation 
Whose tenants, in youth, “twas my joy to delude; ‘ful. You must know, three days ago 1] hadthe thet w 
1g, Misfortune to be bit by a mad dog, for which \, 


exclaimed when it meets a contrary event. 


No man was ever so completely skilled in 
» aS not to receive new infor- 
rom age and experience; insomuch 
e find ourselves really ignorant of what 
e fancied our trucst interest. 

I once heard a geutleman make a very wit 


Are trac’d from the hill-top along the green mead— 7 am, as you observe, looking well, yet the fit ty reply to one who asserted that he did not 


O’er thy bosom the wild-rose sheds odor delicious | 
To bel thee adieu is a sorrow indeed! takes me in a moment, when I bark like a dog, 

No music was dearer to me than thy waters, -_ endeavor to bite every one near me.” 
Which whisper’d so sweet to the light dipping oar; 


believe there was a truly honest man in the 
whole world: “Sir,” said he, “it is quite im- 
“ Mercy onus!” ejaculated the fat traveller, possible that any one man should know all the 


Eve purples thy tide, but, with beauty’s gay daughters, ina tone that was meant to be a whisper— V? ld, but it is quite possible that some one 


The bark T shall urge o’er thy bosom no more! 


“ But, Sir, you—you are not in carnest—you,”’, 
Adieu! new mown meads, India’s spices excclling, | “Bow! wow! wow! | 


Where the searlet lobelia bends bright o’er the stream; 
Adieu shadowy glen, where the humming birds dwelling, 


King William III. chose for the motto cf his 


“ Coachman! coachman! I say let me out.’ state coach, in Ireland, these words, rafui, 
Now, your honor, what’s the matter?” did not steal, but received—allud- 


Feed on nectar,coneeal'd from the day’s burning beam.) « 4 mad dog is the matter—hydrophobia is ing to his being called to the throne by the 


Ye ne’er can reeall the illusions which bound me, ithe matter—open the door!!!” 


people. Upon this being told to Swift, his re- 


Like a spell tothe blue waves and wild wooded shore; «& Bow + wow ! wow!” ‘mark was, “ That’s truc; but there’s an old 


The voices of fricnds, who were once gather’ round me,| 
‘There, I am once more in safety—let those, 
Farewell to the beech tree, whose shade once delighted, 
Whose trunk has recorded the votaries of mirth; 
How many row wander in sorrow benighted! : : 
Mow many repose in the dew moisten’d earth! the coach for the remainder of the journey, 


No tomb marks the spot where the clay is uniting much to the satisfaction of the comedian and 
With bosoms we lov’d, and with hearts once so warm; his companions, who were very merry at his: 

They fell like proud trees which the girdle was blighting, expense; the former, every now and then, re- 
And guard us no more from the pitiless storm. galing him with a sonorous bow! wow! wow! 

Adieu ye swect scenes! for, the friends which endearing, 
Your glories, tho’ fading, gave life to the whole; 


GEORGIA WEDDING.—It appears from the 


| “Open the door—never mind the steps.— saying, the receiver is as bad as the thief.” 


GatEty.—Gaiety is not a proof that the 


who like it, ride inside—P’ mount the box.” heart is at ease, for often in the midst of laugh- 
Accordingly he continued on the outside of ter, the heart is sad. 


The enjoyments of this present short life, 


which are indeed. but puerile amusements, 
must disappear, when placed in competition 


with the greatness and durability of the glory 
\Which is tocome. 


FRIENDSHIP.—If it be the part of a friend to 


No more to Spring’s wild voice of music appearing, | Parien paper, that a Mr. Jchn Odena lately rejoice at what redounds to his friend’s credit, 


Your loneliness deepens the gloom of my soul. 


invited his friends to his wedding and a bali, it is no less so, to attempt to drive from that 


Yon vale was eall’d happy—its graces have perish’d, {which he gave in honor of the event. ‘The friend’s heart what he judges contrary to it. 


The thrush builds her nest in its thicket of briars— ao eee a acistrate and fid- 
Yet beauty once graec’d it, the hand of taste cherish’d,| COMPANY assembled—the magistrate a d 


RemorsE.—Let the virtuous remember, 


”twas hallowed by friendship and love’s gentle fires, [ers were present, as well as the bride and.amidst their afflictions, that though the heart 


Every flower of the field, every leaf of the wild-wood,! 
to my eye, ‘tho’ in hue— iceive the ring, she peremptorily refused, ob-| 


Rapture but lies in the magic of childhood, serving: that she had changed her mind. The 
nd the tales of young hope are as sweet as untrue! [Company thinking the bride had only been, 
seized with a momentary whim, ordered the 


The ivis of morning spreads bright over heaven, na 


The herald of storms,shadow ing carth with their frown; Musician to strike up “ Haste to the wedding,” 
How unlike the bright arch, which spans ether at even, When she and John Odena immediately began| 
And tells that the sun shall in splendor go down! — |dancing, and all the company joined in. ‘The, 
Thus youth’s morn, soon clouded by passion & sorrow, bride, after the dance, still refused ler hand to 
May darken the bosom, the proud heart may bend, |John Odena, and the lady, hostess of the house,’ 
But hope, at the close of life’s day, hails the moriow, | fearful, perhaps, that some unpleasant dispute 
To dawn without clouds on a world without end. might arise, entered the room witha club, and 


The breeze seems to whisper of visions now faded, |drove the whole company into the street. 
The fountain reminds me of pleasures as pure; ‘ 


Yon once lovely spot, by the wild briars shaded, P 
Now speaks of the change which young bosomsendure.|, . ° A . 
his subscribers to continue their patronage, on 
Jiome of my youth! fare-the well then forever! 


Why water thy weeds with the tears of regret? peer of his low state of health. ‘This may 
Tue pleasures once thine can return to thee never, Constitute a claim to the patronage of the doc- 

In gloom has thee star of their destiny set. C, |tors, but we consider it the worst reason in the 

world for asking that of the public. An edi- 

UM 2 tor has no business to be of out of health; he 
x OROUS. needs the strength of Hercules, and should 
Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. |(as_old Bentley says) be “thick ribbed and 
shelled like the Rhinoceros.” 

ANECDOTE OF SHUTER.—Shuter, travelling aS 
‘n the Brighton stage with four ladies, one very Alt OLIO. 
warm day, the party were thrown into the ut-|“qyore, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
most consternation by the coach suddenly stop-|— gome tin the Wek 
ping to receive a sixth passenger, who was a 
perfect Fallstaffin appearance. The ladies 
expressed their sorrow to Shuter at this addi- 
tional incumbrance; but he with a smile, de- 
sired them to take comfort, for he would scon 


CoGENT REASON.—A country editor begs 


HypocritEs.—A treacherous friend is the 
mostdangerousenemy. I will say boldly that 
both religion and virtue have received more 
real discredit from hypocrites, than the wittiest 
remove the man-mountain. Accordingly, infidels could ever cast upon them. 
the unpleasant intruder had taken his seat, and 
the coach was once more moving, Shuter, with| GENERosITy.-—One great reason why men 
much gravity, asked one of the ladies her mo-|Practice generosity so little in the world, is 
tive for visiting Brighton? She replied, her their finding so little there ; generosity is catch- 
physician had ordered her to bathe for a de-img; and if so many men escape it, is in a 
pression of spirits. He turned to her next/$reat degree from the same reason that coun- 
neighbor, and repeated his inquiries: she was!/ttymen escape the small pox—because they 
nervous: the third bilious—all had some com-|™¢et with none to give it them. 
plaint of which the sea was acure. Whenall) The most provident have commonly more 


‘bridegroom. ‘The bride being solicited to re-'of a good man may bleed even to death, it will 


never feel a torment equal to the rendings of 
remorse. 

When the idea of any pleasure strikes your 
imagination, make a just computation between 
the duration of pleasure and that of the re- 
pentance sure to follow it. 


Fortune places all men ina state of pure 
nature, that is, in the quiet possession of their 
own faults. 

A prudent man desires as much to inform 
himself as to instruct others. 


Title and ancestry render a good man more 
illustrious, but an ill one more contemptible. 
Vice is infamous though ina prince ; and vir 
tue honorable though in a peasant. 


He that falls into despair is like a ship that 
loses her anchors, and runs on the recks. 


The chief ingredients in the composition of 
those qualities that gain esteem and praise, are 
good nature, truth, good sense & good breeding. 


It is well for a stranger who would please 
the mother, to take notice of her babes. I 
should like to know what an infant smiles at 
when asleep; into what world, and among 
what tiny scenes, its dreams have their range? 


Ly1nc.—As universal a practice as lying is, 
and as easy a one as it seems, I do not re 
member to have heard three good lies in all 
my conversatiou, even from those who wert 
most celebrated in that faculty. 
SHORT EPITAPH. 
Here lies the body of Catharine Wyatt, 
Sue always was busy and always guiet. 
ANOTHER, 


Here lies the body of Elizabeth Dent, 
She tript on the ice and away she went. 


A letter-box for the Anus is established at No. 71, 
Marketest. through which communications exclusivdy 


_had told the history of their disorder, the hu- ito spare than men of great fortunes. 


of a literary nature, and subscriptions, will be receive! 
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